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REPORT OF THE PERMANENT COMMITTEE 
ON VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


I. INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


The Permanent Committee on Vocational Training was created in 
1913 by the International Convention held at Cincinnati. The Cin- 
cinnati Convention passed the following resolution: 


“Each International Convention of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association shall provide for the appointment of a Permanent Com- 
mittee on Vocational Training to visit the schools and training 
agencies of the Association, and to serve as a medium of communi- 
cation between the Association Brotherhood and the training 
agencies. 

“This Committee shall first be elected by the International Conven- 
tion in 1913 on nomination by the Committee on Nomination of 
Permanent Officers of the Convention, and shall have power to fill 
vacancies in its own number. The Committee shall consist of five 
members, one from the Springfield School, one from the governing 
board of the Institute and Training School at Chicago, one from the 
International Committee, and two from the Brotherhood at large, 
who shall hold office until their successors shall have been duly 
elected and qualified. 

“Membership on this Committee shall be confined to active members 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, and, as soon as convenient 
after its election, the Committee shall divide itself into two classes, 
the first to consist of three members who shall hold office until the 
International Convention following the Convention of 1913, the second 
to consist of two members to hold office until the second International 
Convention after 1913, and under all successive appointments the 
same division of the Committee shall be observed. 

“The Committee shall report to each International Convention, 
publishing its report sixty days before the Convention, and a place 
for such report and for the discussion thereof shall be provided 
in the program arrangement of the Convention. Each International 
Convention shall express itself upon the report as, after discussion, 
the occasion may require.” 

The Committee, as finally constituted, consisted of William M. 
Birks, Montreal, Canada, chairman, for the International Committee; 
O. E. Brown, Nashville, Tennessee, at large; Philo C. Dix, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, at large; William Orr, New York City, for the 


? 
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Y. M. C. A. College at Springfield, Massachusetts; Lyman L. Pierce, 

San Francisco, California, for the Y. M. C. A. College at Chicago. 
The Detroit Convention in 1919 adopted the following recommen- 

dation of the Permanent Committee on Vocational Training, viz.: 

That the Convention meet the need expressed by the Springfield 
Conference of the Association of Employed Officers, by adding to 
the membership of the Committee, two members to the class holding 
office until the next following International Convention, and two 
others to the class to be elected at this Convention. 

In accordance with this action of the Convention the following 
four members were added to the Committee, viz.: 

John E. Edgerton, Lebanon, Tennessee. 

William Francis, Chicago, Illinois, 

Lucien T. Warner, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

H. Leonard Wilton, Detroit, Michigan. 

The two members whose terms expired in 1919 were re-elected, 
making the membership as constituted by the Detroit Convention 
to consist of the following: 

William M. Birks, Montreal, Canada, Chairman. 

O. E. Brown, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Philo C. Dix, Louisville, Kentucky. 

William Orr, New York City, New York. 

Lyman L. Pierce, San Francisco, California. 

John F. Edgerton, Lebanon, Tennessee. 

William Francis, Chicago, Illinois. 

Lucien T. Warner, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

R. Leonard Wilton, Detroit, Michigan. 


Shortly after the Detroit Convention Mr. William M, Birks resigned 
from the Committee, which made a vacancy both in the chairman- 
ship and on the Committee. O. E. Brown was elected chairman of 
the Committee and Rev. G. C. Pidgeon of Toronto, Canada, was 
elected to succeed Mr. Birks as representative from Canada on the 
Committee. Dr. William Orr, having been assigned to work in 
Europe, was unable further to serve upon the committee and Dr. 
Frank K. Sanders was duly elected by the Committee to fill the place 
thus made vacant and also to serve as the secretary of the committee. 
Mr. Lyman L, Pierce having removed to San Francisco, California, 
and by this fact being out of touch with the territory of the Y. M. 
C. A. College in Chicago resigned from the Committee and Mr. J. 
C. Haswell of Dayton, Ohio, was duly elected by the Committee 
to succeed him. The Committee at present is constituted of the 
following members; namely, 


O. E. Brown, Nashville, Tennessee, Chairman. 
Frank K. Sanders, New York, N. Y., Secretary. 
Philo C. Dix, Louisville, Kentucky. 

J. C. Haswell, Dayton, Ohio. 

John E. Edgerton, Lebanon, Tennessee. 

William Francis, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Lucien T. Warner, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

H. Leonard Wilton, Detroit, Michigan. 5 

G. C. Pidgeon, Toronto, Canada. 

In accordance with the action of the Convention at Detroit the 
terms of four members of the Committee expire at this Convention; 
namely, 


O. E. Brown, John E. Edgerton, William Francis, J. C. Haswell. 


II. THE NAME AND FUNCTION OF THE COMMITTEE 


Since the formation of the Permanent Committee in 1913 its field 
of service has been very vitally affected by the growth of the Asso- 
ciation movement. The Committee of necessity has come into a 
close relationship, not only with the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation Colleges and Training Centers, but as well with the Young 
Men’s Christian Association Summer Schools, with the organizations 
of employed officers, and especially with the Personnel Bureau of the 
International Committee. The training agencies are so closely related 
to all phases of Association personnel problems that the Permanent 
Committee can not satisfactorily deal with training agencies without 
considering as well the recruiting, the standardization, and the place- 
ment activity of the Association movement. The Permanent Com- 
mittee, therefore, finds itself in a position to serve the brotherhood 
in the whole field of its vocational need and equipment. In keeping 
with this enlarged field of service the Committee would make the 
following recommendation: 


RECOMMENDATION I: 


1. That the Permanent Committee on Vocational Training 
hereafter be known as the Permanent Committee on the 
Association Vocation. 


2. That the Committee be charged with the following duties; 
namely, 


a. To act as a medium of communication between the 
International Convention and the various agencies con- 
cerned with the employed personnel of the Association 
movement. 


b. To gather information, preferably by direct observa- 
tion, regarding any of the agencies concerned with the 
employed personnel of the Association movement and 
to make recommendations concerning their activities. 


c. To cooperate with the Conference on the Association 
Profession and with the Personnel Bureau of the Inter- 
national Committee in the consideration of all matters 
pertaining to the employed personnel of the Association 
Movement. 


III. PROVISION FOR MAINTAINING THE WORK OF THE 
PERMANENT COMMITTEE 


Since the Detroit Convention the Permanent Committee has been 
greatly embarrassed in its service because of having no designated 
funds wherewith to defray its necessary expenses. The Committee 
would have very largely failed of fulfilling its function had it not 
been for a special appropriation made for its use out of a contingent 
fund by the Executive Committee of the International Committee. 
It is essential to the service of the Permanent Committee that it 
should have an annual meeting, a meeting preferably in connection 
with the annual meeting of the Conference on the Association Pro- 
fession. The Committee should also be able to make provision for 
regular visitation of the various training agencies of the Association. 
It is quite clear, therefore, that the effective service of the Permanent 
Committee is dependent upon provision being made whereby it can 
have available an adequate annual income. As the Permanent Com- 
mittee is an agent of the International Convention it seems wise to 
the Committee to ask for a maintenance allowance for its necessary 
expenses out of the International Convention funds. The Committee 
estimates that its necessary annual expense will not exceed $1,000, 
and therefore makes the following recommendations: 


RECOMMENDATION II: 


That the International Convention appropriate out of its 
funds a sum of not less than $1,000 per annum for defraying 
expenses incurred in the activities of the Permanent Commit- 
tee on the Association Vocation. 


IV. THE RECOGNIZED TRAINING AGENCIES OF THE 
ASSOCIATION MOVEMENT 


The recognized training agencies of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association that have been approved by the Permanent Committee 
on Vocational Training now consist of three colleges, nine summer 
schools, and training centers in fifty local Associations. 


1. CoLLEGES 
The International Young Men’s Christian Association College, 
Springfield, Mass. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association College, Chicago, IIl., and 
Lake Geneva, Wis. 
The Southern College of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
at Nashville, Tenn., and Blue Ridge, N. C. 


2. SUMMER SCHOOLS 
Eastern Association School, Silver Bay, N. Y. 
Canadian Training School of Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
Lake Couchiching, Ont. 


Summer School of the Young Men’s Christian Association College, 


Lake Geneva, Wis. 


Estes Park Conference, Estes Park, Colo. 

Pacific Summer School, Sierra Chautauqua, Calif. 

Pacific Northwest Summer School, Seabeck, Wash. 

Southwestern Association School, Hollister, Mo. 

Southern Summer School, Blue Ridge, N. C. 

Chesapeake Summer School, Harper’s Ferry, W. Va. 

Student Secretarial Summer Schools (at various times and places). 


3. TRAINING CENTERS 


The Federation of Training Centers reports the following local 


Associations as members: 


Akron, Ohio 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Auckland, N. Z. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Camden, N. J. 
Canton, China 
Charleston, S. C. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Christchurch, N. Z. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Dunedin, N. Z. 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Hartford, Conn. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Montevideo, Uruguay 


Lincoln, Neb. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Mantlase mele 
Mexico City, Mexico 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Montreal, Canada 
Muncie, Ind. 
Newark, N. J. 

New, )Y ork, Ni» Y. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Ottawa, Canada 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Shanghai, China 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Tientsin, China 
Toledo, Ohio 
Toronto, Canada 
Wellington, N. Z. 
Worcester, Mass. 


V. THE ASSOCIATION COLLEGES 


Foremost in value among the accredited agencies for the training 
of Association leaders are the three colleges at Springfield, Mass., 
at Chicago, Ill., and at Nashville, Tenn. To these institutions the 
Movement must turn for the needed supply of well-trained execu- 
tives. They occupy a place in our educational scheme which no 
other agency is competent to fill. Through the thorough and bal- 
anced training which they aim to furnish come men of adaptableness, 
reliability, and judgment. Such men, moreover, are likely to become 
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permanent factors in Association development. Three or four years 
of strenuous study weed out the incapable and the indolent. 

These institutions have long since proved their value to the Asso- 
ciation Movement. Their graduates are readily absorbed. The 
greatest problem they face today is the delivery of these men to 
the Associations. In proportion to the excellence of the training 
they give is the demand of extra-Associational organizations for 
their graduates, especially for those who are trained physical direc- 
tors. The effect of these demands is felt most severely at Springfield, 
but it is becoming a matter of concern with the other colleges also. 


1. Tue INTERNATIONAL YoUNG MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION COLLEGE 


The International College completed its thirty-seventh year last 
June, with a full-time faculty of twenty-six members and a student 
body of 414 for the academic year, not including a short summer 
school constituency of 110. While seven-tenths of the student body 
came, last year, from New England, New York, and New Jersey, 
twenty other states were proportionately represented and fourteen 
foreign countries. About twenty of the student body were college 
graduates. 

Of the curriculum, methods of instruction, and quality of instruc- 
tion, your Committee would express approval. The six departments 
are ably sustained. It is a matter of wonder that such results can 
be gained with only $199,671 of the productive endowment. The 
current expenditure of $171,649 for the past year must have called 
for the raising of a considerable sum. No one can question that 
the efficiency of so large a college calls for a greatly increased 
endowment. 

The ready contact with instructors and the wholesome life of the 
campus together are producing genuine religious results in the lives 
of the students. The Student Association, carried on entirely under 
student initiative, directs student activities on the campus. Partici- 
pation in the program of the Student Association, with its traditions 
of service and of life dedication, makes for a warm and virile religious 
life and a marked enlargement of horizon among those who are 
privileged to spend four years in study at Springfield. 


2. Tue Younc MEn’s CurIsTIAN ASSOCIATION COLLEGE oF CHICAGO 


The Chicago College has completed its thirty-second year in that 
city. It has a full-time faculty of eleven instructors, supplemented 
by nine who give part of their time to its work, and a student body 
of 160 for the college year ending May 3lst. Three-quarters of the 
student body come from the central and western sections of North 
America, but about twelve per cent come from foreign lands. Eleven 
per cent are college graduates, fourteen per cent having had some 
college training. The College also controls the Lake Geneva Summer 
School with a faculty of fifty-six and a student body of 777. 

The requirement for admission to the College is the completion 
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of a standard high-school course. Men who desire to fit themselves 
for leadership in other religious callings are welcomed, yet a very 
large proportion of the students, ninety per cent at least, come to 
the College with the Association vocation in view. Of the graduates 
of 1922 the great majority planned to enter Association work. 

Chicago College is fortunate in its location which affords every 
advantage for the study of Association and community activities. 
The College is aiming to make full use of these opportunities for 
supervised practice service at Associations, clubs, churches, schools, 
settlements, and playgrounds as a regular part of the training curri- 
culum, the service being graded in character, carefully tested, and 
appraised for credit. There can be no question of the potential value 
of this training when it is thorough. 

Another advantage enjoyed by Chicago College is the active coop- 
eration of a selected group of Association leaders, who represent 
mainly the central and western regions, known as the Five Year 
Policy Commission. This Commission not only helps to shape the 
policy of the institution, but keeps the Associations of the surround- 
ing states in a close relationship of friendliness and support. 

Since 1890 some 312 men have completed the full course offered 
by the College which only recently has organized a four years’ 
curriculum. Some 725 men have been students without graduating. 
Of the employed officers of today about 186 received their training 
at Chicago. 

Chicago College maintains close relations with the University of 
Chicago and with Northwestern University, whereby its students 
may, in five years, obtain a University Bachelor’s degree as well as 
its own professional degree. This relationship also enables college 
graduates, enrolled at Chicago College, to secure many university 
courses of great value, or after two years of study to gain a Univer- 
sity Master’s degree. As yet this graduate department has not been 
strong. 


3. SoUTHERN COLLEGE OF THE YOUNG MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


Southern College was organized primarily as a graduate school, 
comparable to a medical school, rather than to a college of arts. 
It requires for entrance two full years of college training and for 
graduation eight quarters of work for a secretary or twelve quarters 
for a physical director. The College is now in its third year and 
graduated in August seven men, five of whom had already received 
a Master’s degree from some university. It has seven full-time 
faculty members. 

Southern College works in close cooperation with Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, George Peabody College for Teachers, the Vanderbilt School 
of Religion, the Vanderbilt School of Medicine and of Commerce, 
and the Seaman A. Knapp School of Country Life. These institu- 
tions, all located within a three minutes’ walk from the building in 
which Southern College operates, furnish large facilities for a broad 
professional and cultural training, being amply endowed and equipped. 
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In order to take care of students who have not quite met the 
conditions of entrance, Southern College has an arrangement with 
Vanderbilt University and with Peabody College whereby such stu- 
dents may enroll in either of these institutions as irregular matricu- 
lates, taking at least two courses over and above their regular work 
until their deficiencies are fully met. 

Southern College opens its doors only to evangelical Christian 
students and distinctly declares that its training is for the secretary- 
ship of the Young Men’s Christian Association. It does not seek 
students who are training for other callings. It aims to develop 
each year a few thoroughly prepared leaders and is satisfied with 
that aim. 

It conducts its fall, winter, and spring quarters at Nashville, Tenn., 
but conducts its summer quarters on the grounds of the Blue Ridge 
Association where its students are able to come in contact with 
practically all the Southern leaders of Association work and with 
many of the outstanding leaders of other sections of America. 
During this quarter the teaching faculty includes many able men 
not otherwise attainable. 

Southern College insists that all men shall have intensive religious 
educational training. The following distinctly religious courses are 
required for the graduation of all students in all departments, includ- 
ing that of Physical Education: (1) Three full quarters in the Funda- 
mentals of the Christian Faith; (2) Four full quarters of Church 
History; (3) Four full quarters in the study of the New Testament; 
(4) Four full quarters in the study of the Old Testament; (5) Three 
full quarters in History and Principles of Religious Education; (6) 
Three full quarters in the Psychology of Religion. 

Southern College is facing its task courageously and with efficiency. 
Like its sister institutions, its work is crippled for lack of ample 
funds. 

4. THE OUTPUT OF THE COLLEGES 


A recent study has shown that out of the whole number of employed 
officers 219 are graduates of Springfield College and 129 are graduates 
of the Chicago College.** While it is impossible to judge accurately 
the quality of the work of these men who have had training in our 
colleges as compared to those who have had other types of training, 
it may fairly be assumed that this group of about 350 men are, in 
proportion to their length of service, in positions of large leadership 
in the movement. 

It is becoming a matter of genuine concern, however, both to the 
colleges and to the local Associations, that the number of men 
trained by the colleges for secretarial work is not larger. For in- 
stance, the record of the Springfield and Chicago Colleges for 1922 
is as follows:* 


* The figures for the Southern College are not considered in this connection, since 
it has not been operating for a sufficient length of time to make significant statistics 
available. 

** This does not include those in the work who have studied at the colleges but 
have not been graduates. 
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RECORD OF GRADUATES 


SPRINGFIELD 
Total Graduates Number entering Association 
SecretarieSaemcas sane d eae 18 work 
Physical@Directors .. 2st. 3. SZ Secketaries iss. 32 a eee es 11 
Physicalsbirectors see 7f 
CHICAGO 
Secretariesmene oan csc ctes 6 Secretariesiuscetce on eiccen 4 
PhisicalmDirectorss cee eee 1 Physical Directors ........ 7 
1920 
SPRINGFIELD 
Total Graduates Number entered Y. M. C. A. 
Secretariesin. sacra 17 work 
Physical-Directors -}),.02 a. < 28 Secretaries cise ee tueen ee 12 
Physical? Directorsa:-sen. 7 
CHICAGO 
Secretariestie acc mere ee 7 Secretariesimes ane eee 4 
iPhysicaleDirectorsireeenee 9 Physical |Directorce.. eee 3 
1921 
SPRINGFIELD 
Secretaries peer eneeee 9 Secretariesay..) 02 een 4 
Physicali Directorsaeeaeeeee 30 Physicalw Directors tae 3 
CHICAGO 
Secretaries’ f.8. cate 13 Secretaries ona ceere neta 8 
Physical) Directors ss, 4eenee ie, Physicals Directorsmesseese: 2 
1922 
SPRINGFIELD 
Secretaries t.. enicciue «eee 18 Secretaries: este Vaateonien 11 
Physical Directors. <i). 57 Physical Directors). . oc s/4- 7 
CHICAGO 
Secretartes Uiis: ces sa eee 6 Secretartesiee te teace os ane 4 
PhysicalDirectonsue. see 12 Physicalelinectorsmsen ese 7 


NOTE: The total graduates listed represent those in the catalog 
or published list of seniors of the colleges. This does not include 
students who had previously received degrees from the same insti- 
tution. The number entering Y. M. C. A. work is made up from 
those who show in the Personnel records as having accepted posi- 
tions following their graduation. Those who were previously in the 
work and for whom these positions represent reentry have not been 
deducted. 
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At the present time about 800 men enter the Association movement 
each year. This represents, of course, a considerable number who 
are but temporary. It will be seen, however, that the total output of 
the colleges in proportion to the need of the Association movement 
is very small. 


There are two phases of the situation. The first represents the 
responsibility of the Association movement in supporting the colleges 
both financially and in the recruiting of students, so as to make it 
possible for them to produce a larger number of trained leaders each 
year. None of our colleges are at the present time serving to 
capacity and all are handicapped by the lack of funds and of the 
necessary support in the recruiting of students. 


The second aspect in the situation is one which causes serious 
concern to the colleges and should be given earnest study by the 
movement. It grows out of the fact that a considerable number of 
men who are trained by the colleges do not enter Association work. 


Considering the first of these phases, the Committee is of the 
opinion that too large a part of the responsibility for the recruiting 
of students has been forced upon the colleges. If the Association 
movement looks to the colleges for trained leadership it must send 
men to them for training. We must not ask them to bear the entire 
burden of recruiting their students. Reports received from each col- 
lege indicate that the colleges are greatly in need of additional endow- 
ment. The energies of the administrative leaders are taken tco 
largely in the raising of current funds, the proportion of the income 
from endowment to the total annual budget being as altogether too 
small. Other colleges find it exceedingly difficult to operate on such 
small receipts from endowment funds. The movement must increase 
the endowments of the colleges, if they are to be free to render 
their full contribution to it. 


Students and graduates from the training colleges are increasingly 
entering other callings than that of the Association. Concern is 
expressed by the faculties, alumni, and trustees of the colleges and 
by Association leaders over the possible effects of this tendency on 
the purposes and instruction of the colleges, and on the supply of 
trained workers for the Association. The situation is especially felt 
in the physical course at Springfield. 


A number of the men who enroll do not come to the training 
schools purposing to be Association secretaries. This is particularly 
the case in the physical course at Springfield, which College confessedly 
has a wider aim than that of training Association leaders. It aims 
to train Christian leaders who will make capable Association officers, 
but who may likewise be desirable leaders in church or community 
movements. The fact that other bodies seek to secure the services 
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of the men trained at the colleges may well be a source of gratifica- 
tion to both the colleges and the Movement. From the number who 
come thus planning to enter other callings, some are recruited for 
the secretaryship. It is claimed that this number may be fully as 
large as those who come planning to be secretaries and are diverted 
to other callings. Certainly the percentage of those who enter our 
colleges with the secretaryship in mind as a life work and who 
change their plans during the four years course is not as large as 
the per cent of those who enter work of local Associations each year 
and for one reason or another leave the work. That is, the “turnover” 
or loss of men in the colleges is not as great as that in the work 
of local Associations. Nevertheless the fact that colleges are organ- 
ized to train Association leaders and are founded primarily for that 
purpose leads the movement fairly to question whether a larger 
per cent of the total output of trained men should not be entering 
Association work. 

A considerable body of instruction is common to the preparation 
for all those fields of service yet there is danger that the colleges, 
in trying to meet the special demands of callings other than that of 
the Association, may make such changes in their program and curri- 
culum as may detract from their service to the Association. 

It is evident that any attempt to forbid one trained in an Asso- 
ciation college from entering other fields of service would be both 
futile and undesirable. Men with the Association equipment and 
with the training given in our colleges exert marked personal influ- 
ence for good, and the presence of such men in other fields may be 
regarded as a valuable service by the movement. On the other hand, 
the Association can fairly expect that the colleges which it has 
helped to found shall give its claims a foremost place in their 
planning. 

Your Committee is frank to state that a large responsibility for 
this apparent loss of trained leadership belongs as much to Associa- 
tion leaders as to the college authorities. It may be fairly questioned, 
for instance, whether physical directors leave the colleges at any 
greater rate than they leave the Association Movement. The annual 
per cent of loss from the ranks of the colleges of those who enroll 
planning to be Association physical directors is probably no greater 
than that from the ranks of physical directors in local Y. M. C. A.’s. 
The problem of the professional future of the physical director is 
involved closely with that of the loss of some men while in training 
at the college for this leadership. No obviously simple solution is 
possible. 

The local Associations must ‘be as alert as are other agencies to 
offer positions to graduates of the colleges. As a student completes 
his work in an Association college he is looking for opportunities 
for employment in social or religious leadership. Other agencies are 
fully alert to the fact that they can recruit trained leadership at 
Y. M. C. A. colleges. Springfield College reports that leaders of 
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other organizations visit its campus throughout the year with attrac- 
tive offers of positions of service. Unless the Associations themselves 
are doing their part in seeking trained leaders from the colleges it 
is not fair to the colleges to expect them to keep men committed 
to the secretaryship when numerous other calls of this sort come. 

It is only as the State and local secretaries, particularly of the 
Eastern Region, cooperate with the college and utilize its graduates 
that the situation can find a remedy, since other agencies with alluring 
proposals have already worn a pathway to the campus. Every stu- 
dent is inclined to follow the line of natural opportunity. 


The Committee, in view of the above situation, makes the following: 


RECOMMENDATION III: 


That since fundamentally and primarily the function of our 
colleges is the training of men for the Association profession, 
in performing this function these colleges should be guided 
by the principles of the Association, and by its peculiar needs 
in the equipment and character of its workers. While not 
seeking to debar its graduates from other callings, each col- 
lege should seek to recruit its students from those who look 
forward to Association service, should use all means for sus- 
taining that purpose, and should emphasize the prior claim 
of the Associations on the service of their graduates. 


RECOMMENDATION IV: 


That in recognition of this responsibility for the develop- 
ment of a trained leadership for the Movement the local 
Associations should keep before them their responsibility to 
recruit young men of high qualifications to the Association 
colleges for training, and that they recognize the opportunity 
to secure, by visits to the colleges early in the school year, 
trained men for their staffs. 


5. COLLEGE FINANCES 


The most difficult and, in many ways, the most serious of the 
problems confronting our colleges is that of securing adequate 
financial support. The quality and the quantity of the service ren- 
dered by them to the movement are clearly conditioned by the money 
available for buildings, equipment, operation, and instruction. Your 
committee would urge the serious attention of the Association Move- 
ment to these financial needs and therefore submits: 


RECOMMENDATION V: 


That in all campaigns for Association purposes, whether 
local, State, or International, the training agencies be included. 
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RECOMMENDATION VI: 


That the Convention approve the raising of a fund of at 
least $3,000,000 for the proper endowment and support of our 
colleges, $1,000,000 for each of the three colleges now estab- 
lished. 


6. COLLEGE TRAINING FOR THE YOUNG MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
SECRETARYSHIP IN CANADA 


Your Committee is in receipt of a very interesting announcement 
from the National Council of Canada, setting forth a plan whereby 
it is proposed to furnish college training for the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association Secretaryship. The plan, as set forth by the Secre- 
tarial Training Department of the National Council, varies in some 
very important details from any of the other methods of training 
hitherto used by the Association Movement. The announcement out- 
lines the general design of the course of training as follows: first, 
a general cultural and scientific background; second, a thorough 
grounding in the Christian religion; third, the principles of general 
and religious education; fourth, technical training in the history, 
principles, and methods of the Young Men’s Christian Association; 
and fifth, supervised practice in the actual work of the Association. 

In carrying out this general plan, the Secretarial Training Depart- 
ment of the National Council has provided a full four years’ course 
of college and professional work. The course will include sixty 
units of lecture work and twenty units of practice work, each unit 
representing one hour a week for the academic year of either lecture 
or practice work. The full four years’ course would thus include 
eighty units of work, forty-eight of these units being in prescribed 
subjects, twelve in elective subjects, and twenty in practice work. 
Fifteen units of lecture work and five units of practice work would 
be required as a year’s work. In addition to this general course 
of work, special courses are provided for Boys’ Work secretaries 
and for physical directors. 

Especially noteworthy are the qualifications for entrance upon this 
training work laid down in the Canadian plan. These qualifications 
are as follows: 

(1) General fitness in character, ability, and experience to be 
vouched for by the Board of Directors of a local Association. 

(2) Matriculation in arts and science or such equivalent as will 
be acceptable to the university or college in which work is to be 
taken. In the University of Toronto, for example, an occasional 
or special student who is not proceeding to a degree need not be 
a matriculant but must not be less than nineteen years of age and 
must satisfy the staff in the Department concerned that he is qualified 
to take the lectures with profit. 

(3) Students holding the degree of B. A. or B. Sc. will be given 
credit for the portion of the course covered and should be able to 
complete the course in two years. 
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The candidates for the training course will register with the Secre- 
tarial Training Department, and the Department will have direction 
of the arrangements for courses to be taken in some one of the 
university or college centers of Canada. At present the full four 
years’ courses, including the technical Association courses, are pro- 
vided for at two centers, namely, Toronto and Montreal. Your 
Committee will not at this time set out further details of the Canadian 
plan for secretarial training. We recognize some very valuable fea- 
tures in this training plan, and shall observe with very deep interest 
its practical working. We would commend the plan especially for 
its high standards of entrance, for its marked emphasis upon a thor- 
oughgoing religious and technical training, for its emphasis also on 
practice work, and for its seeking to give such a broad cultural and 
scientific background to the secretarial training and service. 

The Secretarial Training Department of the National Council has 
not asked that the Canadian training plan shall be recognized as 
one of our Association colleges. Your Committee, however, feels 
sure that there will develop at one or more centers in Canada under 
the plan proposed such institutions as will have every qualification 
for a place in the list of our Association colleges. 


VI. THE WORK OF SCHOOLS OF TRAINING NOT UNDER 
ASSOCIATION SUPERVISION 1 


With the rapid growth of the Association movement and its increas- 
ingly important share in the life of every large Christian community, 
it has become evident that our Association colleges can not keep 
pace with the demand for qualified Association leaders. This had 
led more than one institution to contemplate the training of general 
secretaries as an incidental part of its work. An interesting example 
of what may be done under favoring circumstances to meet this 
need is afforded at Yale University. 

The Department of Religious Education in the Yale Divinity School 
(Young Men’s Christian Association Group) was begun in 1914 but 
was given up for two complete years during the War. It is a 
graduate school, welcoming only holders of a bachelor’s degree or 
of its full equivalent. It is organically related to the Yale Divinity 
School, whose faculty set its standards. It utilizes fully the resources 
of the school and of the university. Practically all of its students 
enter for the sake of the cultural opportunities of Yale in connection 
with additional professional training. 

Twenty-six students were in attendance during 1921-22. Of these 
eighteen were full college graduates, five had a partial college course, 
three were never in college, but each one had had a rather long 
Association experience and was a man of maturity. The department 
does not aim at numbers. Under its present management it hopes 
at best to produce from five to ten leaders each year, capable of 
filling major positions, men who will be on a basis of intellectual 
equality with the ministers and educators in the community where 
they are placed. 
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This school furnishes a type of training not readily available else- 
where. It affords a limited number of mature Association students 
the atmosphere and advantages of a university. It offers an oppor- 
tunity for graduate study which the holder of a bachelor’s degree 
from one of the other colleges may well covet. 

The department has four instructors headed by Professor Wright 
and General Secretary McKim, who give their whole attention to 
its needs. It has the friendly and definite cooperation of the Divinity 
faculty and an opportunity to give its students technical Association 
experience and well-supervised practice work in connection with the 
New Haven Association and community. 


The most serious problem of such a school is the danger that 
men who are steeped in a university atmosphere will get out of 
sympathy with promotive activity and thus will be spoiled for the 
more responsible types of Association leadership. The school seeks 
to counteract this tendency by its well-organized laboratory connec- 
tion with the New Haven Association and its correlated work in 
that city. Secretaries McKim, Groves, and Hamilton take a regular 
and serious share in the educational work of the school and super- 
vise the outside work. The school hopes to add soon a full-time 
director of practice work so as to give such work the utmost 
usefulness. 

This undertaking deserves to be viewed with favor. It occupies 
a field of its own. It contributes as directly to Association efficiency 
as any training agency. Your committee is not prepared to urge 
the organization of similar departments in other universities until 
this work at Yale has passed well beyond the experimental stage. 
There would never be many such schools since the four essential 
conditions are not readily obtainable. A fostering university; a 
school of religion, itself actually or practically a part of the univer- 
sity of which the training school is an integral part; an adequate 
faculty and equipment of its own; and an adequate Association 
laboratory opportunity. Where these conditions are obtainable an 
institution may well be encouraged to assist in the task of producing 
the leadership our movement needs. 


VII. SUMMER SCHOOLS 


During these three years since the last report no new summer 
schools have been established, although there have been changes of 
location and of name. The ten schools held, as a rule, each year 
have already been named. Space does not permit a careful state- 
ment regarding each one of them. They work to a large extent along 
common plans so that making due allowances for resources, what 
is true of one comes to be true of all. Several reasons for encour- 
agement may be noted. 

(1) The schools have altered from summer gatherings to real 
schools. This has been a long process but rapid progress in quality 
has been made during this last triennium. 
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(2) The students and faculties have gained by common consent a 
share in the shaping of policies and in the management which argues 
well for the future. This cooperative thinking argues well for the 
real democracy of the schools. 

(3) The hours for study have been so organized that men make 
regular and profitable use of them. 

(4) The problem-method has taken the place in large measure 
of the lecture-method in instruction. At Silver Bay in 1922 there 
was almost an absence of lectures. 

(5) The group method of training has been utilized with real 
success for the teaching of the courses in the Bible and in Association 
history. The instruction is more and more being given to small 
groups led by special students themselves trained in a normal class 
for the task. 

The place of the Summer School in our educational scheme becomes 
more important each year. It helps in a very definite way to raise 
the professional ideals and standards of our Association leaders and 
to promote their study growth in ability and loyalty. 

Each local Association should have a definite policy with reference 
to the attendance of its staff at Summer Schools. This should pro- 
vide for the attendance of every man at least once in three years. 
The younger men of promise should attend regularly each year 
until they have secured the Summer School certificate. Time should 
be definitely provided for this apart from vacation. The serious 
study demanded today from each student affords little relaxation. 
The resultant added efficiency justifies a charge upon the local Asso- 
ciation budget for the expense of such attendance. 


RESOLUTION VII: 

Recognizing the peculiar value of the Summer School as an 
agency for maintaining a high standard of Association effi- 
ciency among those in the work, we urge upon Boards of 
Directors that they include in the regular Association policies 
provision for the regular attendance at stated times of the 
members of the staff. 


VIII. TRAINING CENTERS 


A practical idea of far-reaching value that has gripped the General 
Secretaries of a number of the leading Associations is that of making 
the local Association a training center for the systematic and con- 
tinuous training of the staff. The idea is in line with the practice 
of many business organizations in training their future executives. 
Through a Federation of Training Centers and the cooperation of 
the Personnel Bureau, the processes of instruction have been stand- 
ardized. This standardized procedure provides for a varied experi- 
ence and a periodic review of each individual’s progress. In Asso- 
ciations where the work of staff training is best organized the form 
of instruction and the relation of the class room study to the work 
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experience of students are quite in harmony with the best current 
educational practice. This Committee views with interest and ap- 
proval the present status of the training center idea and looks for 
a far greater use of the training opportunities inherent in a well- 
established and progressive local Association where the General 
Secretary has a gift for teaching and a profound desire to see that 
the men associated with him develop in leadership and a knowledge 
of Association technique. 


IX. OTHER AGENCIES OF PERSONNEL 


1. THe PERSONNEL BUREAU OF THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 


The Personnel Bureau was known until 1920 as the Secretarial 
Bureau. The latter was organized in 1916, shortly after Dr. Mott’s 
assumption of the General Secretaryship, by the consolidation of 
Charles K. Ober’s Fellowship Plan with the Secretarial Department 
conducted for so long by John Glover, and by the addition of Ray- 
mond P. Kaighn and Paul Super as secretaries. In 1918 Edward F. 
Denison was added as a regional secretary. In 1917 Jay A. Urice . 
was added as secretary of research and training and Ernest W. Leslie 
who gave his undivided service until 1922 to Retirement Fund work. 

On October 1, 1922, Messrs. Ober and Glover retired from Inter- 
national Committee service, and Mr. Super resigned to accept the 
National General Secretaryship of Poland Y. M. C. A.’s. The staff 
of the Personnel Bureau at the date of this convention has been 
reduced to four secretaries, a reduction which will considerably 
cripple the work of the Bureau for the Associations. 

The Bureau relates itself directly to all activities demanded by 
the steady development for our Associations of a trained executive 
staff of high character and true worth. It investigates the personnel 
needs of the whole field; it studies scientific methods of recruiting 
and recommends them; it serves as a coordinating medium for all 
Association recruiting efforts; it promotes through the Fellowship 
Plan and through life work conferences and the like the actual enlist- 
ment of choice men for the secretaryship. 

The Bureau encourages the development of the various training 
agencies and seeks to assist them in standardizing training methods. 
It seeks to devise such clear, complete, and well classified records 
that the process of fitting properly qualified men into the positions 
in which they belong will become increasingly simple and easy. It 
has acted as a clearing house on questions related to retirement and 
has prepared a varied literature for training purposes. Whatever 
should be done to dignify the Association profession, to make it a 
permanent career for men of first-rate caliber, and to place Personnel 
policies on a scientific basis, the Bureau seeks to get done or to do. 

It has been able to serve the Association Movement in other lands 
as well as in North America. In 1920 Mr. Super spent several months 
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in the Far East conferring with local and national boards on prob- 
lems of personnel and training groups of secretaries. In 1921 Mr. 
Urice studied the personnel situation in Central Europe for the 
Overseas Committee. In 1922 Mr. Super went to Poland to train 
a group of secretaries for the Associations of that land. His capacity 
and command of the situation led to his being drafted for permanent 
leadership there. In addition the Bureau has frequently given much 
secretarial time for the intensive training of able nationals sent to 
North America from various foreign areas. 


The value of the work of the Bureau is very great. It touches the 
very heart of Association efficiency. The Association can go forward 
only as it can develop the necessary expert leadership. The substi- 
tution of a scientific procedure in the handling of personnel problems 
in place of a hit-or-miss method is incalculably important. 


2. Tue ASSOCIATION OF EMPLOYED OFFICERS 


The Association which was established in 1871 would have justified 
its existence had it merely held the general conference in 1921. The 
conference, including meetings of the sixteen constituent Associations, 
was held at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, June 28th to July Ist, with the 
largest attendance in the history of the organization. The main 
program dealt with personnel problems, the Association’s responsi- 
bility to men and boys of industry and transportation, the relations 
of student Associations to the rest of the Movement, the world out- 
look program, boys’ work, work for young men from eighteen to 
twenty-one years of age, and individual evangelism. All these prob- 
lems had been carefully studied for many months in advance by strong 
commissions, were presented with great care and thoroughness, and 
received discriminating attention. By general agreement the confer- 
ence did much to advance the Association cause. 


During the period from 1919 to 1922 the Association has founded 
a technical publication for employed officers, The Associated Forum. 
It met with immediate popularity, evidently meeting a recognized 
need. By adopting a circulation plan of having Associations sub- 
scribe for bundle orders in multiple office copies, the subscription list 
quickly exceeded 4,000 copies per issue. The April issue which com- 
pleted volume II was mailed to thirty-two countries. 


Four new constituent organizations have been established; namely, 
the City General Secretaries, the Student Secretaries, the Business 
Secretaries, and the Social Secretaries. The first two of these organ- 
izations are already large and influential bodies. 


Many of the constituent Associations have held special conferences, 
the most notable being that of the boys’ secretaries, known as the 
Blue Ridge Assembly of Workers with Boys, May 21 to 31, 1920; 
and three meetings of the City General Secretaries’ Associations, at 
Washington, D. C., February 17 and 18, 1920; St. Louis, November 
5-7, 1920; Atlantic City, November 18-20, 1921. 
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The Association has given effective assistance in furthering the 
development of the Retirement Fund. 


3. Tur CONFERENCE ON THE ASSOCIATION PROFESSION 


Each year for the past eleven years representatives of all the train- 
ing agencies, as well as of the State Committees and representatives 
of the International Committee, including the staff of the Personnel 
Bureau, together with a representative group of leading general sec- 
retaries have met to discuss the principles and policies that should 
underlie the personnel work of the Y. M. C. A. 

The continuous work of this conference has resulted in dignifying 
the profession of the Young Men’s Christian Association secretary- 
ship, in coordinating the efforts for the recruiting of high-grade 
men, and in standardizing all the processes that have to do with the 
employed personnel aspect of the Association Movement. 

Through the committees and commissions created by this confer- 
ence, encouragement has been given to the production of literature 
on recruiting and training, and to a finer functioning on the part of 
our Association colleges. The work of this group of about thirty 
men has been of material aid to the Permanent Committee on the 


Association Vocation. 


4. Tue RETIREMENT FUND 


A separate report will be made to this convention by the Board 
of Trustees of the Young Men’s Christian Association Retirement 
Fund which, after long years of waiting, has become an actuality. 

The suggestion for this Fund grew out of the work of the Com- 
mission of Employed Officers that met in Columbus in 1911 and 
found its way to the International Convention through the Permanent 
Committee on the Association Vocation. 

The idea in general was heartily approved by the Cincinnati Con- 
vention in 1913, was confirmed at the Cleveland Convention in 1916, 
and took final form in the report to the Detroit Convention of 1919. 
Since that time rapid headway has been made in completing the 
various steps necessary to the proper establishment of this Fund. 

There is probably no single development in the realm of our 
Association vocational interests that will have a more stabilizing 
influence on our employed officers than the proper functioning of 
this splendid provision for our veteran secretaries. 


X. CERTIFICATION 


The Permanent Committee submits as a part of its Report the 
following statement prepared by the Committee on Certification of 
the Association of Employed Officers. 

The Committee on Certification was appointed at the Lake Geneva 
Conference of the Employed Officers of North America in ‘June, 
1921. As the result of a report presented by the Commission on 
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Personnel, it was authorized to perfect and put in operation a plan 
of certification. Since its appointment the Certification Committee 
has been in conference repeatedly with the Committee on Personnel 
of the Conference on the Association Profession. 


The Retirement Fund, everybody admits, will serve to stabilize the 
Association profession. It will tend to hold all men in the work 
until they are sixty years of age. It will hold men of all grades of 
ability and its tendency may be greater to hold mediocre men than 
those of larger ability. This makes it imperative that we seek to 
raise the grade of men coming into our profession. The only way 
to do this effectively is to hold up high standards at the intake. At 
the present time any board of directors can hire any sort of man 
and call him “secretary.” His name is sent into the Year Book list 
and (providing the Association is ‘on the basis”) he becomes a recog- 
nized employed officer and a member of the profession. Whtle the 
final authority and appointing power will always rest with the local 
Association, the Movement cannot escape the necessity of agreeing 
to certain standards to which all Associations shall conform in the 
appointment of men to the profession and which all will unite in 
enforcing. Such a plan would help men entering the work to satisfy 
themselves and the Association that they have the qualities which 
are essential to success. : 


The plan proposed provides for a State Personnel Committee within 
each State to pass on the qualifications of every new entrant into the 
profession. This Committee will send recommendations regarding the 
men who measure up to qualifications to the National Certification 
Board. The National Board will set the general standards and grant 
certificates on recommendation from the State Committees which 
apply these standards. This will apply only to young men going into 
the work. A date will be established after which men going into the 
work will be expected to meet the requirements and secure certifi- 
cates before being known as “secretaries.” 


The plan demands that the State Personnel Committees make actual 
and personal judgments on each new entrant. These judgments will 
be based on interviews and submitted papers and will cover: First, 
facts and opinions gathered about a man at the time he enters the 
work; second, opinions about a man based upon observation of his 
first year’s work. No one will be granted a certificate until he has 
completed a year’s work in an Association, except in the case of men 
graduated from the Association Colleges. 


The plan assumes that the committeemen will read all the papers 
and record their individual judgments. The National Board will, 
it is expected, accept the recommendations of State Personnel Com- 
mittees and issue certificates on the basis of them. Individuals, how- 
ever, who are dissatisfied with the ruling of the State Personnel 
Committee, will have the right of appeal. The National Board will 
also have the right to delay the issue of certificates if it has reason 
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